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TERMS: 


The Crrcurar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Numder of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1inL—E ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Samilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already. 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have.on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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BE STRONG. 





ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


BE strong to hope, oh Heart! 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 

Be strong, oh Heart of mine, 
Look toward the light! 


Be strong to dear, oh Heart! 
Nothing is vain: 

Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain, 

Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain ! 


Be strong to dove, oh Heart ! 
Love knows not wrong, 

Didst thou love—creatures even, 
Life were not long ; 

Didst thou love God in Heaven, 
Thou wouldst be strong ! 


THE FINALITY OF LOVE. 





IME has been when physical characteris- 
tics ruled the race. The great men of the 
world were hunters and warriors. Longevity, 
strength, and burly magnitude were the main 
titles torespect. The heroes of the Greek and 
Latin poets, if they do not remind one of “ Awful 
Gardner” and the “ Benicia boy,” find their 
nearest type at the present day in such cham- 
pions of the prize ring. Down to the times of 
the crusaders, and even shading into the later 
period of the Reformation, personal might was 
to a great extent the gage of authority. 

But with the invention of gunpowder and the 
revival of learning, a new standard of power 
began tocome in. Wit began to take the place 
of force. Intellectual rivalry, championship in 
the field of learning and invention and com- 
merce, rose above the trial of arms. It was no 
longer Achilles or De Bois Gilbert thundering 
over the field and challenging a competitor, 
but the great merchant, the great thinker, artist, 
and inventor, who held the sources of influ- 
ence over men. And now the din of menta/, 
not physical, conflict, is the deep sound which 
rises from the march of life, showing that 
progress has been from physical to intellectual 
development, and marking what might be call- 
ed the intellectual period of the race. 

Speaking phrenologically, the basilar pas- 
sions and propensities pertaining to destructive- 
ness, combativeness, cunning, alimentiveness, 
amativeness, sleep, etc., had first their day of 
growth and exercise, producing gigantic physi- 
cal prowess, and then the life-force turned more 
to the channel of the moral, perceptive, and 
reasoning faculties, filling the world, as it now 
is with thinkers and books. 

Looking now to nature and the Bible, we 
find plain intimations in both that there is to 
be yet another period of development, upon 
which the race is apparently verging, as dis- 
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tinct and important as any which has gone 
before. Intellectual discipline is not to be the 
finality of our education: it would leave 
the world, in many respects, as unhappy as it 
found it. The final dispensation is undoubt- 
edly to be, not one of force, of wit, or of law, 
but one of Love. 

The Bible intimations on this point are very 
significant. The prayer in which Christ 
summed up the object of his mission, was for 
the unity of his followers. . Paul foresaw, with 
a prophet’s eye, that in the dispensation of the 
fullness of times God would “gather together 
in one all things in Christ both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth.” John, the 
latest and brightest seer of the Primitive 
Church, made the theme of his epistles to the 
churches, Jove; and his last vision of the New 
Jerusalem was in the figure of a marriage feast. 
It is interesting to observe of this last writer 
how he sinks and merges the action of intellect 
in affection. There is very little reasoning— 
none of the cold, dry finish that is called 
brilliancy in a writer; his words seem to be 
only simple threads of statement on which to 
hang such an idea as that “God is love,” and 
to convey the spirit of that love. He is 
all Aeart, and hence logicians and analysts can 
make but little of him. 

Paul, in one remarkable passage, seems to 
indicate the solubility and impermanence, of 
intellect and its fruits, as compared with love. 
He says: “Charity [love] never faileth: but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
Now adideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 

There appears to be then a state of attain- 
ment marked out for mankind in which the 
faculty of unity, under the Spirit of God, shall 
be developed so as to take precedence of 
knowledge, morality, and even miracles. Then 
will be indeed, the great age of miracles— 
life itself will be a miracle, and death will be 
excluded by love. 

The practical lesson from this view teaches 
us to estimate preachings, prophesyings, clair- 
voyances, etc., proceeding from the intellectual 
sphere, at their true worth—not over-estimate 
them, but count them of value only in propor- 
tion as they lose themselves in the superior 
movement of unity. It should make us patient 
also of any discipline that is calculated to 
subordinate in us individually the mind to the 
heart, recognizing the truth that whatever else 
may be shaken, faith, hope, and love, will 
abide, and are of themselves sufficient to make 
a happy world.—G. W. Noyes. 


Criticism, except when used as a police force to drive 
the devil ouf, avails nothing only as it is freely chosen 
and freely received, 
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UNITY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD. 





[A friend requests us to reprint the following from 
the Berean adding that he had himself been edified and 
comforted in reading it.] 

N the present state of things, unity of so- 

cial organization is violated in four ways. 
We have, 1, the state as a whole, separate 
from the church; 2, many different states 
independent of each other; 3, many different 
churches independent of each other ; and, 4, a 
variety of benevolent and reforinatory organi- 
zations independent of both church and state. 
Each of the nations is a kingdom by itself; 
each of the sects is a kingdom of itself; 
and every branch of benevolent effort and re 
form is a kingdom by itself. Now, however 
useful or necessary these fragmentary organi- 
zations may be while the religious and _politi- 
cal world is without form and void, and dark- 
ness is upon the face of it, we are certain that 
the kingdom of God is not in any of them; 
and that when that kingdom comes, a principle 
of unity will appear which will draw them all 
into one organization, or sweep them away 
with the besom of destruction. 

This is plainly predicted in Scripture, at 
least so far as the separation of church and 
state, and the division of the world into inde- 
pendent nations, are concerned. The word of 
prophecy is, that when the carnal principle of 
unity which existed more or less in the series 
of Gentile monarchies shall have spent itself, 
and the political world shall come to be a 
congeries of independent kingdoms (as it is 
this day), “the God of heaven shall set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed ; and 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand forever.” Dan. 2: 44. 
The very name of the kingdom here predicted, 
and the divinity of its origin, prove that it is 
to be a veligious kingdom, #. ¢., a church in «the 
proper sense of the word; and this church, 
according to the plain terms of the prophecy 
is to break in pieces all the political govern- 
ments of the world, and take their place. In 
other words, the church, instead of being 
separate from the state and subordinate to it, 
and instead of being jo/md to the state, is to 
BE the state; and this Church-State is to be 
the only government over the whole world. 


This sweeps away two of the disunities 
mentioned above—the division of the church 
and state, and the division of the nations. We 
hardly need present any separate proof in re- 
gard to the other two—the division of the 
church into sects, and the independency of 
benevolent and reformatory organizations. It 
is eminently ridiculous to suppose that the 
Kingdom of God will be composed of 
a multitude of denominations, differing in 
doctrine, and antagonistical in action,—that 
Christ will break in pieces the nations and re- 
duce the political world to unity, and yet con- 
sent to leave the religious world in its present 
fragmentary state. The prediction is not that 
God will set up a score or two of separate and 
hostile religious kingdoms, which shall break 
in pieces and supersede the nations ;_ but that 
he will “set up a KINDGOM ”—one organization, 
that shall take the place of all its predecessors, 





of course religious as well as political. And 
it is equally ridiculous to suppose that this 
kingdom will leave its own proper work of 
evangelizing and reforming the world to be 
performed by independent Bible Societies, 
Missionary Boards, and Temperance Unions. 

The great disadvantage which attends the 
present plurality of independent organizations, 
is the distraction of heart which it produces. 
A man wishes to be a patriot, and at the same 
time a Christian. This might be, if the gov- 
ernment of his country and the church of God 
were one, or if one of them were a subordinate 
branch of the other. But the government of 
his country is a kingdom by itself, and the 
church to which he belongs is a kingdom by 
itself Christ says truly, that “no man can 
serve two masters ; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or else he will hold to 
the one and despise the other.” A devoted 
allegiance to two or more independent king- 
doms is impossible. The man must choose 
between his country and his church. If he 
will be a devoted patriot, he must be an in- 
different churchman. If he will hold to his 
church, he must despise his country. Or in 
the vain struggle to serve both masters, he 
will be a hearty and faithful servant of neither. 

The people of Ireland are experiencing the 
miseries of a divided allegiance. ‘They are 
politically the subjects of the crown of 
England, and spiritually the subjects of the 
See of Rome. Just in proportion as they are 
religious, they must be seditious. The same 
is true, in a greater or less degree, of Roman 
Catholics in all countries that are politically 
independent of the Pope. And in fact, the 
same is true of religionists of every name, who 
belong to churches which are separate from 
the civil governments under which they live. 
Men whose religion is a mere formal Sunday 
affair, may be liege subjects of the powers 
that be; but whoever loves his religion and 
his church with supreme devotion, has 
necessarily more or less treason against his 
country in his heart. Observation will attest 
that our most devoted patriots are lukewarm 
religionists, and our most devoted religionists 
are lukewarm patriots. This is the necessary 
result of the position in which the separation 
of church and state places men, even where 
the relations of church and state are not un- 
friendly. 

Again, the division of the world into inde- 
pendent nations, makes it impossible for a man 
to be a patriot and cosmopolite at the same 
time. Loyalty and universal philanthropy are 
incompatible, because the policy of each insu- 
lated kingdom is inevitably hostile to the in- 
terests of the world at large. So the division 
of the religious world into sects necessarily 
raises a competition in each man’s heart be- 
tween the claims of the church universal and 
those of the church to which he belongs. 

The various benevolent and _reformatory 
associations of modern times, have greatly 
multiplied the distractions of the religious 
world. ‘The leading churches of this country 
committed a suicidal act when they set the 
example, in the reformation of the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, of instituting semi-reli- 
gious associations separate from the regular 





church organizations. That example has been 
followed till now, almost every department of 
moral enterprise has an organization of its 
own, and the proper business of the churches 
is nearly all taken out of their hands. And 
these moral organizations are not merely inde- 
pendent of the churches, but more or less 
hostile to them. Of course all who are mem- 
bers of churches, and at the same time adher- 
ents of the societies, are in a “strait betwixt 
two.” Their religion draws them one way, 
and their zeal for moral enterprises another. 
How many have been seduced from their 
church-allegiance by their attachment to the 
Temperance and Woman suffrage questions ! 
And then even if a man’s heart is not divided 
between his church and the reforms—if he has 
gone quite over to the new societies, he is still 
distracted by the multiplicity of independent 
enterprises which claim his devotion. 


A true man would wish to be a loyal servant 
of all good interests—to be at the same time a 
Christian, a patriot, and a friend of every kind 
of reform. And this he might be, if religion, 
politics and morality, were embodied in one 
organization. But we know nothing more 
hopeless and heart-distracting than to attempt, 
in the present state of the world, to gratify a 
propensity to universal philanthropy, by surren- 
dering one’s self to the various organizations 
which occupy the field of human interests. 
Whoever makes this attempt will surely experi- 
ence the worst woes of polygamy. He will 
find himself married to a dozen or more of in- 
dependent and quarreling wives. The most 
he can do, will be to dally with them all. He 
can be a husband to none. 

This state of things can not last forever. 
Whether we look at prophecy, or the nature of 
the case and the signs of the times, we see 
clearly that God is coming into the field; and 
that when he comes, “all things, both which 
are in heaven and which on earth, will be 
gathered together in one,” or, as it is in the 
original, “ will be reduced under one head.” Eph. 
1: to. The God of heaven will set up a king- 
dom which will comprehend and unite all the in- 
terests which are now under the supervision of 
civil governments, churches, reform societies, 
communities, etc. We put it to the consciences 
of those who are waiting for that kingdom, 
whether, in going out of the present state of 
things to meet its coming, their first step is 
not to withdraw, and stand aloof from all the 
associations, new and old, which occupy its 
destined place? It is not to be hoped with 
reason, that any of the existing organizations 
will grow to be the kingdom of God. As well 
might we expect that a bramble will grow to 
be an oak. The initial principle of all-com- 
prehensive unity which we have spoken of, is 
not in them, and never will grow out of them. 
Let us then leave them, and, standing alone if 
need be, be in readiness for codperation 
with God and man at the appointed time, 
wait patiently for the universal, everlasting 
kingdom. (“Say ye not, A confederacy, to all 
them to whom this people shall say, 4 con- 
federacy.”) All confederacies but one are 
destined to extinction ; and that one is not yet 
manifested in this world. Let us resolve to 
join that confederacy or none. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
Il. 


HERE were nine children born to Mr. and 

Mrs. Noyes; but when the youngest, who 
was christened William, was a baby, George W., 
a boy of ten years, died after a short illness. Little 
William was consequently re-named and became 
the George W. so well known to all who have fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the pioneers in Christian 
Communism. 

During the period of child-bearing Mrs. Noyes 
was prepotent in transmission. She was a large- 
framed woman, of a somewhat spare figure, con- 
siderably above the medium height, with a strong 
nose and a head high above the ears. She was 
red-haired and had the mercurial temperament be- 
longing to this much-reproached hair which has 
caught a measure of the sun’s brightness. An 
admiring nephew writes: “It is but as of yester- 
day, when her stately, queen-like form (for I looked 
on her in my early days as a good specimen queen) 
passed before us, and her silvery voice rang 
through our circle joyously and persuasively, when 
we gathered around her and sought for youthtul 
amusement. Her step was light, her countenance 
rich in thought, her language pure, her dignity 
graceful, her hospitality unbounded. She was at 
once mother and friend. I shall never see her 
equal, as she looms up in my recollections of the 
wise, beautiful, and dignified.” 

Mr. Noyes, scarcely reaching five feet ten, was 
inclined to more robustness of contour. He had 
dark-brown hair and large eyes of hazel blue, if 
the paradox is allowable. His mouth was small and 
indicative of fastidious refinement. That feature 
in the faces of both was a marked one in beauty 
of outline and coloring. 

Of the children, seven were red-haired and two 
brown-haired; all except two also were above the 
average size of men and women. The brown 
heads were among the daughters, the third and 
eighth in the line, respectively Elizabeth and the 
subject of our sketch. 

At the time our memoir opens the three young- 
est children, Harriet, Charlotte and George, were 
all thatlived at home. Mary, Joanna, and Elizabeth 
were married, and John and Horatio were at Yale 
College. 

There was but a year and eight months between 
the ages of Harriet and Charlotte, and consequent- 
ly they grew up side by side, knowing each other 
most intimately. They were quite opposite in ap- 
pearance and in temperament. Harriet was tall, 
red-haired, impulsive, more or less combative, pos- 
sessed of an intellect of masculine strength, and 
of a keenness of instinct which her brother John 
used to say was almost omniscient. She was not 
handsome, but there was something in her sunny 
hair and in the clear depths of her large grey eyes 
which in certain moods gave a touch of the angelic 
to her countenance. Charlotte was of a more deli- 
cate mould. People called her beautiful, and we 
can believe them, for when past fifty the traces of 
youthful loveliness were easily discernible. The 
father was prepotent in her composition. Her 
hair, which was of great length and thickness, she 
wore in a lustrous crown on her well-balanced 
head ; her eyes were large, of a greyish blue with 
flecks of hazel in the iris; her nose straight and 
feminine; but her mouth was her most beautiful 
feature—the matching of the lips perfect, and deli- 
cately curved upward at the corners, with an ex- 
pression of touching sweetness. She was gentle 
and self-possessed in all her ways, and her demean- 
or was characterized by extreme amiability and 
evenness of disposition. Her temperament was 
artistic, having very’early evinced a marked talent 
for sketching. 





Many beautiful things have been said of the 
affection and unbroken harmony which existed 
between these sisters. They never quarreled even 
in childhood, and when, in the bloom of their 
youth, they turned from the world and joined their 
brother in an unpopular cause, their love for each 
other took the deeper character of spiritual unity 
and fellowship as members of Christ. In thus 
deviating from the time-honored customs of society 
and attaching themselves to a movement which was 
destined to lead the van of the forces of progress, it 
would not have been strange had there been temp- 
tation to envy between these sisters and some of 
that strife to be greatest which we call diotrephi- 
asis; but the records of those days and the 
testimony of people who then knew them, bring us 
evidence of nothing of that kind. They seem to 
have adapted themselves without a struggle to the 
true order of the duality ; Charlotte always looking 
upon Harriet as the dynamic member, and likely to 
be the safer guide in matters of eternal interest, and 
Harriet deferring to Charlotte’s taste and sense of 
beauty in external things. Charlotte, when speak- 
ing of her sister only last summer, said she could 
not recall one unpleasant word that ever passed 
between them, and thus the relation continued 
until the day of her death. At the last hour 
neither was troubled with the sickening remorse 
for unkind words or unsisterly treatment which 
embitters many a death-bed; but Charlotte, true to 
the life-long bond, put out her hand in mute appeal 
to Harriet to strengthen her faith in making the 
transition, and Harriet, though her heart was 
breaking, gave that sympathy which exalts the 
spirit above the flesh and enables the soul to meet 
the untried world with unshaken confidence in its 
Creator. 

Charlotte was an insatiable reader; histories, 
biographies, travels, poems, were devoured with 
such an absorbing interest that her mother often 
had difficulty in arousing her to attend to other 
duties. Curled up in a corner of the sofa or seat- 
ed ina shady nook of the open terrace, she spent 
hours in the companionship of Walter Scott’s 
heroes and heroines or among the kings and 
queens of foreign lands. Milton and Shakspeare 
were favorites, and the papers and magazines sub- 
scribed for by her father she read from begin- 
ning to end. She was very fond of history— 
particularly English history—and was an excellent 
teacher to the young in that branch of study. One 
of the last things she did for the class of growing 
girls in the Community was to put them through a 
course of English history. Her retentive faculty 
being nearly equal to her power of absorption, 
this early course of reading was of great value to 
her in after life. In connection with this subject 
we are reminded of an incident which occurred at 
W. C. eight or nine years ago. G. W.N., who had 
charge of the meetings, took from the library one 
evening the Biographical Encyclopedia and put 
out questions concerning the characters hap-hazard 
as to who they were and for what they were re- 
markable. The names of many persons were read, 
about whom most of us could only claim a knowl- 
edge of their existence and of some of whom we 
could not even boast as much information as that ; 
and we well remember with what surprise and ad- 
miration we listened to Charlotte while she related 
in the femininely suggestive way of hers, events of 
interest in the lives of each one mentioned, show- 
ing that none were to her among the mass of 
nobodies and anybodies of which the world is 
generally composed. 

Mrs. Miller became one of our most able and 
discriminating critics, and as it is always interest- 
ing to discover the germs of things we will make a 
few extracts from simple “ sketches ” of her school- 
mates, written when attending Miss _ Fiske’s 
seminary at Keene, N. H., at the age of fourteen. 





The two last are descriptions of her sister Harriet 
and herself : 


“ H, A.—Dark hair and eyes, complexion rather 
dark; a high, intelleetual forehead ; universally 
acknowledged to be the best and most sensible 
scholar in school. 

“F. B.—She is decidedly above my comprehen- 
sion ; simplicity, wisdom, fine mind, sweetness and 
affectation. The latter trait seems to predominate. 
Very plain; black, brown or hazel eyes, which she 
is too fond of raising to the plastering. I can’t 
imagine the use. Like her as much as I can. 

“ &. B.—Handsome face and form. As for the 
jewel within I have not a very great or good opin- 
ion of it. 

“E. C—A pretty Miss. Disposition rather 
good. I have heard it hinted that she was— 
meaning that she had little ears; can’t say how 
true it is. 

“ H. N.—A fine girl; sensitive and well-inform- 
ed for her age and much respected by Miss Fiske 
and Miss Kent. Disposition generally good 
though obstinate. She is a very good girl, how- 
ever. She is going to Hartford next summer, and 
I hope she will improve a monstrous much. Or- 
thodox to the bone. 

“C. M—A most disagreeable, sour-disposed 
girl; continually pottering in school and spending 
her time to no advantage. Black hair and skin, 
grey eyes, snub or refroussé nose, decently large 
mouth, bends backwards, and is very affected in her 
walk and manners. Intellect nothing at all. Can’t 
say as to how people think of her; disposed 
to be very conceited of nothing at all. She will, 
I hope, mend manners and mind.” 

Another incident which we find in this old book 
of school-scribbling gives a glimpse of youthful 
proclivities : 


“One evening seated alone beside a cheerful, 
blazing fire I laid aside my work and took up an 
interesting book. I had just commenced reading 
aloud— 


**Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and—” 


when my attention was arrested by the sound of 
footsteps on the carpet. I raised my eyes and 
beheld an old -and withered dame seat herself 
without the least ceremony on 2 vacant chair by 
the fire with her back to me. I will not attempt to 
describe her, for my surprise was so great as to who 
she was, what she was, and how she came there, 
as to quite confuse me. I knew this, that her con- 
fidence was astonishing. A thought came into my 
head: ‘This room in which I am sitting with my 
strange visitor has long enjoyed the enviable repu- 
tation of being haunted, and ghosts never speak 
without being spoken to.’ Being no believer in 
such apparitions I determined to speak to her. I 
a-hemed and was about to speak when the good 
dame rose, turned toward me, and lifted her arm. 
My eyes were fixed on her, but her arm fell, and a 
low suppressed titter met my ear. I jumped up, 
and with little reverence twitched off her tight red 
cap, and revealed the laughing face of my sister 
Harriet. Several of my companions now ran up 
to us enjoying the joke, and I enjoyed it too. They 
told me that knowing that I intended to pass the 
evening alone, Harriet persuaded them to join in 
the plan to punish me for my unsociability. The 
repulsive and deceitful garb was laid aside, and 
with the assistance of a plenteous distribution of 
fruit and the conversation which naturally ensued, 
the evening passed very pleasantly and without 
any further calamity.” 

In thus briefly referring to the school-days at 
Keene we must not overlook one event in the life 
there, which, had it not been for its providential 
termination, would have put our present effort 
among the things never contemplated. 


One winter evening Harriet and Charlotte went 
totake a bath in a room fitted for the purpose. The 
stove being out of order the servant brought in a 
small furnace of glowing charcoal and left the 
girls alone. In the midst of their ablutions a 
strange sensation of suffocation sent Harriet to the 
window to get a breath and then again they 
both put their mouths at the aperture to taste the 
pure air. The room had rapidly filled with 
the fumes of the burning charcoal, but the effect 
was at first so insensible that the girls were not in 
the least aware of the danger, and were soon grop- 
ing about the room and stumbling over the furni- 
ture without a thought of their terrible condition, 
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Charlotte lay down exhausted, but just then Har- 
riet was seized with one of those instincts of self- 
preservation which sometimes compel people to 
save themselves although they are conscious of no 
alarm, and catching her clothes she somehow got 
outside the door, crept up the back stairway to her 
own room and pushing open the door fell on the 
floor utterly unable to speak. and greatly frighten- 
ing two of her schoolmates who were sitting there. 
As soon as she got her breath she gasped, “ Go 
and get Charlotte!” They ran instantly to the 
bath-room and arrived not a moment too soon, for 
Charlotte was fast approaching the last stages of 
suffocation, and was beyond all power to help 
herself. 


The school authorities felt very much criticised 
by the affair ; but Harriet and Charlotte have often 
told the story to their children as a striking exam- 
ple of the miraculous interposition of Providence 
to save them when they were all oblivious of 
danger. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harriet M. Worpen, EpDITor. 


MONDAY, MARCH 15, 1875. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
6 lew volume of Home-Talks is now printed, 
and on looking over the cost of the book we 
find that we can reduce the price to $1.50 per copy. 
It will be sent by mail postpaid on the receipt of 
that amount. The extra amounts received from per- 
sons who have already ordered the book at the pre- 
viously announced price, $1.75, will be refunded, or 
held subject to the order of the subscribers. 


THE COMING WOMAN. 


HERE seems to be a practical difficulty in 

the way of woman’s advancement into equal 
power, both mental and physical with man, that 
needs investigation. It is this: 

Women in general cling to their chains. 

Relieve the average woman of all necessity for 
sewing, and give her the choice to spend a day in 
outdoor exercise, or get herself up some new and 
elegant fixture to go round her neck, or a dainty 
headgear, and nine times out of ten she will chose 
the offered ornamentation. It is easy enough to 
call her shallow and foolish; to compare her mind 
with the massive intellect of man. But is she 
entirely responsible for this state of things? Do 
men as a general thing admire women most for 
their physical strength and mental development? 
If women prefer to spend their leisure hours in the 
adornment of their persons, is it not largely be- 
cause their woman’s instinct, their observations, 
their experience, and all tradition have taught them 
that it is by such methods that the love and 
admiration of men are won ? 

The advancement of women to the highest 
point of culture in every direction, does not con- 
flict with Paul’s doctrine that man is the head of 
woman ; for owing to the fact that man’s love and 
care for her are essential to her highest happiness, 
she will be led to seek such culture, not for its own 
sake merely, or to make herself equal to man, 
but only when it becomes apparent to her that it 
will make her more lovable in his eyes. 

To a great extent, woman is what man has made 
her. In spite of his professed admiration of 
robust, vigorous women, if she oversteps certain 
narrow limits he has prescribed for her, she is 
“masculine,” He admires intellect, but a woman is 








“strong-minded” or a “blue-stocking” if she has 
more brains than he thinks a woman ought to have. 
But if she dresses herself smartly, and can chatter 
agreeable nonsense with him, he kneels at her feet 
in admiration; but goes away and tells his com- 
panion how silly she is. 

The first step toward extending woman’s sphere, 
developing her muscle, and increasing her brain-pow- 
er, is for man to elevate his conception of a perfect 
woman. It is not enough that he give her the 
ballot and the right to hold office; make her his 
legal equal. Such “rights” would fail to satisfy 
most women. But let him convince her by deeds, 
that he really wishes her to stand beside him ; to 
share his labor and his thought ; that he will gladly 
receive her counsels; that for her own happiness 
and that of her children, he admires in her rugged, 
physical vigor and mental force, and she will never 
rest till she has fulfilled his highest ideal. K. 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 





’ is necessary to fight diseases ;_ but to encoun- 
ter them successfully we must understand their 
nature. Their causes being known we can intelli- 
gently apply a remedy. The theory of disease 
which the O. C. has always held is, that evil spirits 
are the primary cause of them all, from consump- 
tion to measles, and that a casting out of the evil 
spirits, together with the application of the best 
remedies known to medical science, is the proper 
treatment in every case. We do not have much 
faith in drugs. When we suffered from such a ter- 
rible attack of diphtheria a few years ago, we 
treated the patients in this two-fold manner. We 
applied searching criticism and truth-telling to cor- 
rect the spiritual disorders, and fed small lumps of 
ice to kill the canker and allay the inflammation in 
ihe throat. That treatment was very successful, 
We did not lose a case after we adopted it, al. 
though scores of our members were attacked. 

For several years past various regions in the 
New England States and New York, which had 
before been considered healthy, have suffered 
severely from the ague malaria. In some sections 
every family expects to have the ‘‘shakes ” during 
the summer. Our folks at W. C. say that if they 
are attacked by chills and fever on the approach of 
warm weather, they are determined to fight it on 
our old theory; only instead of criticism and ice, 
the treatment would in this case be criticism and 
the Turkish bath. They mean to apply heat to 
the ague if they get a chance, .nd see if it will not 
A man’s teeth could hardly chatter 
while he sat in a temperature of 150° or 160° Fah- 
renheit, even if he did have the ague. 


succumb. 


When we are attacked by disease Mr. Noyes's 
instinct always urges him to fight, not run. Those 
evil influences which cause disease must sometime 
be overcome or we can have no peace or safety 
anywhere. Of course nothing will be gained by a 
fool-hardy exposure to diseases which we are not 
prepared to fight and overcome. We must secure 
the guidance of good spirits and act under their 
inspiration. Christ has the same power over all 
diseases now that he had when he healed in 
Galilee. It is refreshing to read the story of those 
“vagabond Jews, exorcists,” who “took upon them 
to call over them which had evil spirits, the name 
of the Lord Jesus;” and the answer of the evil 
spirit: “Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but 
who are ye?” Those unseen intelligences which 
cause diseases and afflict mankind do know Jesus 
and fear him. They also know men who, like Paul, 
oppose them in Christ’s name and power. There- 
in lies our strength and security. The more united 
we all become in this method of fighting disease— 
even common disease like chills and fever—the 
greater success we shall have. F, W. S, 








HEREDITARY CRIME. 





HE case of the vagrant girl “ Maggie,” who 

lived some seventy years ago in one of the 
counties on the upper Hudson, and from whom 
Dr. Harris has traced such a great number of 
criminals, is stimulating some thought among 
scientific men. Her descendants now number nine 
hundred, it is said. Of these, two hundred of the 
more vigorous are recorded as criminals, besides 
a large number of idiots, lunatics, prostitutes, and 
drunkards. So startling an instance of the rapid 
extension of a vicious strain of blood can hardly 
fail to draw serious attention to the need of a more 
scientific method of propagating human beings 
than that which now obtains in the world. Some 
means must be found by which intelligent, honest, 
upright men and women may propagate, while 
wicked, unprincipled rascals and hopeless criminals 
shall be absolutely prevented from so doing. This 
is a duty which society owes to itself, and which, 
once thoroughly enforced, would do more to reform 
and civilize the world than all the other agencies 
combined. Victor Hugo has said that the quick- 
est way to civilize a man is to civilize his grand- 
mother. 

To hit upon any practical method for preventing 
propagation by bad men and women is undoubted- 
ly difficult ; but let us hope that it is not impossi- 
ble. One of the leading scientific papers has lately 
had the boldness to recommend that in the case 
of hardened criminals the surgeon’s knife should 
be employed as a preventive to the man’s repro- 
ducing his blood. It argues that such men might, 
as eunuchs, be useful laborers, and do the world 
little or no further harm. 

Although such a plan might shock the ideas of 
many easy-going people, it would undoubtedly be 
found to possess some practical advantages. It 
would go well with the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. Society could afford to be more tolerant of 
the lives of murderers even, if they were rendered 
incapable of begetting others. Imprisonment for 
life will not do, because the greatest criminals 
either manage to escape or are so frequently par- 
doned nowadays that they could continue to breed. 
Castration would be very effectual, and the fear of 
it would be a great check to most men. 

The world is approaching a time when it will 
have to consider very seriously the importance of 
hereditary character. We shall have to throw 
away a good many sentimental notions, and study 
the fundamental principles of stirpiculture, if we 
mean to improve the race. The greatest results 
can be accomplished in this way, not only in re- 
gard to the moral character and intelligence of a 
people, but also in respect to diseases. If all 
persons who are unfit to procreate on account of 
weakness or disease were positively restricted from 
so doing, most of our hospitals and asylums would 
be-emptied in a few generations, and thousands of 
doctors might turn farmers. Drug stores would 
disappear and there would be no place for patent- 
medicine men. Our children would be healthy in 
body and mind, and would take naturally to honora- 
ble, virtuous and useful lives. F. W. S. 


“SHAKER COMMUNISM.” 





O. C., March 8, 1875. 

DEAR EpIToR:—In the last number of the 
CIRCULAR, referring to the recent fires at Mount 
Lebanon, and to the fact that the Shakers have 
made an appeal to their outside friends for aid in 
rebuilding, you say: 

“The question naturally arises why the other 
Shaker societies do not in such a case contribute 
to make good the loss to the suffering society ?” 

I fear this remark will convey an incorrect im- 
pression. I have been repeatedly assured that in 
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such a case other societies do contribute to the 


suffering one. An elder of one of the Massachu- 
setts societies, whom I chanced to meet soon after 
the first fire at Mount Lebanon, said that the 
Shaker societies in general would make contributions 
to their afflicted sister. Her loss is so great it is 
not probable that these contributions will nearly 
cover it, for it should be borne in mind that the 
Shakers though rich have the greater part of their 
wealth tied up in land, and hence that it would be 
very difficult for all the societies to make up $150, 
ooo in ready money. Indeed, in their appeal the 
Lebanon society say they have offered for sale 
lands at great sacrifice in order to obtain means for 
rebuilding. 

The main idea of your article is, however, cor- 
rect. There is no obligation on the part of one 
Shaker society to help another in case of any loss 
or misfortune, and so their Communism is partial 
and limited, as some of the Shakers themselves 
frankly acknowledge. Yours, W. A. H. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


Thur. March, 11.—The masons have begun lay- 
ing the stone walls for the new Keep; the lumber 
is bought and the carpenters engaged to put up 
the building. 


THE following note—from an early friend and 
school-companion ofa large class now grown up in 
the Community—speaks for itself. The writer left us 
ten years or more ago, and settled in the far West. 
She was at that time a young, inexperienced girl. 
Time has deepened her life, and the perils and 
vicissitudes of marriage outside, have turned her 
heart to God, and taught her to appreciate the 
Community and its teachings, which in her girlhood 
she recklessly forsook. A year or two ago she re- 
newed her correspondence with us, and her letters 
show a depth of earnestness and sincerity which 
are genuine. In her last she says: 

“Thanks for your words of love and encourage- 
ment. I had been just as happy as I could wish to 
be for two or three weeks before 1 got your notes, 
but they sent thrills of love and thankfulness to 
my heart. For six or seven years the burden of 
the experience of the 7th of Romans has been 
accumulating. I have tried again and again to 
overcome my evil nature—and of course met with 
only failures—which discouraged me more and 
more every time I tried, until in perfect dispair of 
success I was overcome with grief and condemna- 
tion. In this condition, the Lord came to me when 
I felt I was nearly ‘the chief of sinners’—lost— 
lost—and I began tc feel myself borne up higher and 
higher in his precious arms of love; I felt an 
atmosphere of love and hope. I saw that / 
was not the one to conquer, but I must trust 
him who alone is conqueror of just such battles. 
From that time to this no words can tell what 
peace and joy and love have filled my heart. I 
care not to look a day ahead; I believe I shall be 
satisfied in knowing that ‘all things work together 
for good to them that love the Lord.’ 

“Such experience as this, of course, is nothing 
new to you, but to me it is the greatest event of 
my life; all other love I ever knew is nothing 
compared to it. 

“I confess my love for the Community and pray 
that I may ever have a single eye, perfectly free 
from double-mindedness. 

“Yours for the love of the truth, zn” 


Ir was inthe leafy month of June, 1870, that 
the welcome news went round, that the first through 
train had passed our station on the way from Oswego 
to Sydney Plains. From that time till Feb. 27, 


1875 when a telegram came over the wires that the 





road was closed, a space of four years and seven 
months, our experience with the Midland has been 
“ warious.” 

Unfortunate road, brief and troubled was its ca- 
reer. At one time running through express trains 
from New York to Oswego, at another, compress- 
ing all its travel and traffic to a few slow and irregu- 
lar freight trains. Now galvanized into a show of 
life and activity by the energy of a new superin- 
tendent, and anon lapsing into imbecility and al- 
most impecuniousness till its unpaid hands were 
well-nigh driven to open mutiny. 

But we have some cause to remember the Mid- 
land with gratitude, for has it not hauled our 
freights to and from the O. C. Station, to our great 
convenience, and afforded us many a pleasant trip, 
though brief, at every time of year and in every 
sort of weather? ’Tis true, it has cut in twain the 
fairest portion of our domain, and has become our 
debtor to the extent of some hundreds of dollars: 
but for all that we do not exult in, but rather de- 
plore its untimely end. 

With the extinguishment of the Midland, we 
shall lose an element out of our daily lives. How 
much thought, talk and pen-scratching has it not 
been the occasion of? And how often and oppor- 
tunely it has turned up, just when the lagging con- 
versational ball needed a fresh impulse. It has 
caused a deal of tongue-wagging since that sum- 
mer’s day in June 1868 when a little group of men 
began shovelling earth on the site of the long tres- 
tle south of us. It may cause a deal more, for we 
are by no means sure that it is dead past all hope 
of resurrection. Very deserted and still it appears: 
now, however, where Winter’s storms have shroud- 
ed it in a winding-sheet of snow. 

Somewhat different is this termination of the 
Midland’s career, from that contained in a proph- 
ecy in the CIRCULAR of April 22, 1872, from the pen 
of a young writer whose quill shed hope as well as 
ink ; he says: 

“A glance at the map of the State of New 
York, will convince any one that the Midland is 
well named, and is destined to play an important 
pirt in the future prosperity of the Empire State. 
Tapping the great through East and West trunk- 
lines, making close connections with the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania, and ultimately extending its own 
lie west to Buffalo and Chicago, the road when 
completed, will be one of the greatest railroads of 
the country, and will stand a lasting monument of 
the energy and perseverance of its projectors.”’ (?)! 


PERHAPS some folks think we lead a dull, tame 
life, sequestered as we are in a valley, “ way back 
in the country,” and at this time of the year pretty 
well “snowedin.” But if such persons were to stop 
a day or two with us, we doubt not that they would 
change their way of thinking, and be ready to ac- 
knowledge there is little chance for monotony ina 
communal life like ours. The vicissitudes of our 


every-day experience are many. 

First we have a house full of children; no place 
can become stagnant with such a bubbling of young 
life from morning till night, I promise you. This 
phase of existence has an interest for every one of 
us ; there is always something original, fresh, stir- 
ring in child-life; we are never at a loss for 
entertainment. Besides the pleasure and amuse- 
ment we derive from our little ones, they bring us 
manifold cares. The all-absorbing thought with us 
is to bring them up not only healthily but in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. This is the 
greatest responsibility we have. It is the greatest 
in the world. Nothing can equal it in importance. 

Then there are the numerous heavy businesses 
of the Community, trap-making, silk-manufacturing, 
carpentering, machine-business, farming, garden- 
ing, etc., etc. The heads of the departments have 
always some new project on foot which will advan- 
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tage their several employments ; and for every pro- 
ject there is a vast amount of lively discussion in 
public and in private, which seems necessary, and 
which has the effect to produce a pleasant ripple in 
conversation. 


Then there are a thousand-and-one things about 
the household that occupy the women, concerning 
which they busy themselves in laying plans to make 
more convenient, and home more pleasant. These 
plans take no little talk and consultation before 
they are put into acceptable shape. 

Twice a day, morning and afternoon, the mail 
brings us fresh intelligence from abroad, or from 
friends at W. C. If the news is of a sensational 
kind, a quiver of excitement goes over the house in 
a trice. Like many other people in the country 
we note with interest the progress of the Beecher- 
Tilton trial, and often a brisk conversation on the 
part of those most interested follows, after perusing 
Mr. Fullerton’s cross-examination of the witnesses 
on the defense. 

There is no death-like stillness pervading the 
house; people are constantly moving to and fro, 
and footsteps may be heard all through the day on 
the staircase. Every room and hall, from attic to 
cellar is in use. Some of the rooms are busy 
thoroughfares ; some of the halls regular “ Broad- 
ways,” for the throngs you may meet in passing 
through them. 

To-day you will see Mr. Goff, the teamster, 
trundling big trunks into the business office; and 
to-morrow a company will arrive from W. C. 

A dozen or more large new rocking-chairs cumber 
the entrance-hall this morning, showing that the 
furniture-committee designs comfort for some of us. 

A sister calls on the chairman of the criticism 
club for help, and an hour and a-half is spent by a 
chosen dozen in saying what each one thinks of her 
character. 

The bulletin has three placards. One anouncing 
that the orchestra will meet for practice in the Hall 
at four o’clock; the second that at half past 
five the women will hold a meeting in the Hall, for 
the purpose of discussing certain improvements, 
etc.; and the third says that at half past six 
the “choir” will meet. At half past seven the 
family assembles for the meeting as usual. 


This is one day’s programme. Another day may 
bring forth things new and strange and entirely 
different from this. But whatever comes, rest 
assured there is no chance for dullness or ennuz7. 

(Just here we might whisper that in one thing an 
event of yesterday and to-day agree, viz: at 
breakfast yesterday it was rumored that a little 
wee maiden had just entered the Community—name 
not given; and to-day at dinner it is stated as a 
fact that a tiny boy has been added to our number 
—also nameless. It is needless to say that these 
new members are gratefully welcomed.) 


IF ever tempted to murmur or complain that 
our outward comforts are not all we desire, we 
have only to “think of our mercies,” and we are 
astonished at the amount of blessings that sur- 
round us. Not only the blessing of “kind friends 
and true,”” but outward blessings, as warm houses, 
comfortable rooms, good clothing, abundance of 
wholesome food, ample conveniences for bathing, 
and no wants uncared for. These contrasted with 
our circumstances fifteen or even ten years ago, 
make us feel ashamed of any small-heartedness. 
At a late evening meeting the conversation took a 
turn of this kind : 

A. E. H.—I have had a new appreciation lately 
of the beauty of a thankful spirit. I have been 
led to think of this by some circumstances con- 
nected with my work, and with the incidents and 
changes of plans in economy that have been the 
consequence of the late fire. I was led to compare 
our circumstances now in a good many respects 
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with what they were six or a dozen years ago. It 
seems to me it is profitable to have such a line of 
thought once in a while to help us to be thankful, 
and it will also help us to bear with good grace any 
inconvenience or privation without fretting. I have 
thought it would be quite amusing as well as edify- 
ing to make comparisons between our present 
conveniences about the house and those that we 
had years ago. 

W. A. H.—\ like what A. has said about cul- 
tivating the thankful spirit. It is something that 
can be cultivated. It is certainly something that 
can be made active ; and sometimes one of the best 
ways to make it so is to compare the present with 
the past and notice the improvements that have 
been made. 

H. M. W.—We are really having a great many 
luxuries now that we hardly dreamed of years ago. 

A. E. H.—I\ could not help comparing our 
present conveniences in connection with the dish- 
washing, with what they were formerly. I wash 
dishes mornings, and we are just now subjected to 
inconvenience on account of the heater being up 
for repair. At first it seemed very disagreeable to 
have all our hot water brought to us, instead of 
merely turning a faucet for it. Then I remembered 
how I used to wash dishes years ago with Mrs. 
B., when I was only fifteen or sixteen years 
old; Mr. Higgins rinsed them for us, and we had 
to bring them all from a table, and when they were 
washed we had them to carry away by hand; 
besides, we were obliged to stand all the time we 
were at work. 

W. A. H.—We used to put each dish by itself 
into a rack, as we had no method of taking care of 
them by wholesale. 

It seems to me sometimes that the Lord would 
be justified in taking away some of our blessings if 
we are not really thankful for what we have, and 
keep wide awake to a sense of his goodness. 

A. E. H.—\ believe in being thankfui for all ex- 
ternal things, and yet they are not all-important. 
They are secondary interests. I like what Mr. 
Noyes said ina late talk that the most important 
thing is to save our souls and live near to God. 
I wish to bear in mind the importance of that 
truth, and I believe that is what really makes a 
happy home. 

F¥. B. H.—It seems as though every nation, and 
almost individual, that has made any 
achievements hasp assed through similar changes 
to what we have. The Jews came out of Egypt 
under great oppression, with promises of a very 
fruitful land before them, and they achieved a 
glorious destiny. And the Pilgrims came out of 
great persecution and suffering, and achieved the up- 
building of a great nation. Through much tribula- 
tion we enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


every 


C. O.—1 am thankful for the past, the present 
and the future. 

W. A. H.—Paul speaks of a two-fold lesson to 
learn; not only how to be abased but how to 
abound. We learned how to suffer in that old ex- 
perience. We kept the fear of the Lord before 
our eyes and cultivated faith. Now it seems as 
though the lesson of knowing how to abound was 
before us. Can we learn that lesson ? 


WILLOW-PLACE. 


ALTHOUGH part of our dam has gone down 
stream, the ice still holds the water back so that 
we yet make it help our engine during part of the 
day.—Another double sleigh now makes its ap- 
pearance before the factory about the time of 
quitting work, and the array of horses and sleighs 
is quite imposing. There are often no less than 
thirteen in waiting to bear away the workers. The 
pay-roll of the Silk Department now has one 
hundred names. The total number of persons 





employed at Willow-Place factory, including our 
own folks, is over 150. 





WALLINGFORD. 


“WELL, that’s a curious sight. Now I see what 
they are doing,” C. exclaims while looking out of 
the window. 


What can there be on the crusted snow or in the 
leafless trees of our Mt. Tom to excite interest? 
Wonderingly I go to the window to see for myself. 
On the pure white snow are two large, very 
black crows. Just watch that one a few 
minutes. He goes up in the apple-tree, brings 
down a frozen apple and puts it carefully on the 
crusted snow. As soon as he begins to eat the 
tempting fruit the pecking jars the apple and it begins 
rolling down the smooth descents, first slowly, then 
faster and faster, till it anchors on a level place near 
the fence at the foot of the slope. The crow half 
running, half sliding, starts in pursuit as he sees 
the apple on its downward course, but he soon be- 
comes discouraged, and giving up the chase, stands 
and watches the brown fruit till it comes to its 
resting-place. 

He makes a second attempt, flaps his great wings 
and is once more in the tree selecting the frozen 
fruit that suits him best. It is not difficult for us 
to imagine that a look of disappointment or 
chagrin is on that crow’s face, or a trembling tear 
in his eye, as he stands silently witnessing the dis- 
appearance of his contemplated supper. 

The other crow tries the same experiment, and 
like his neighbor believes for a time the tempting 
ball is forbidden fruit. But not being so easily 
discouraged as his mate he perseveres, and by 
degrees lands safely on the ground with the apple, 
which, when I left the scene, he was eating with a 
relish. This situation is very fine for him. He 
can now stand and eat the apples that the crow in 
the trees above picks for himself, but which (each 
in turn true to the laws of gravitation), follow their 
predecessors and take shelter near the fence. 
“Poor silly thing!” we ejaculate, meaning of 
course the crow that is in the tree picking the fruit, 
**Let us hope he will not go to bed supperless.” 

F. J. 


THE Home-Talk “ Salvation from Sin,” which is 
to appear in the new book we are printing, was 
read before the family, after which this conversa- 
tion followed : 

W. A. H.—There is great comfort in the idea 
that the Spirit of God was poured out on all flesh 
ov the day of Pentecost and has not been with- 
drawn. I confess I have always tound that spirit 
ready to take possession of my heart. The meth- 
od of the churches in getting up a revival is es- 
sentially wrong. They go to work and pump, and 
labor as though they had got to get water from 
some spring a great way off. But I believe re- 
vivals really come from some judgment or from 
the clearing away of some great obstruction, so 
that the Spirit of God can come in. 

G. C.—Salvation from Sin is salvation from 
moral weakness ; it gives moral strength to do 
the right thing—to obey God. 


F. B—This view of salvation gives some- 
thing for faith to take hold of. We are called to be- 
lieve in something that really exists. The work is 
accomplished, and we lay hold by faith of that 
which is really true. The Spirit has been poured 
out, and salvation is secured. 

E. H. H.—The Spirit of God does work in the 
churches in these revivals in spite of their ignor- 
ance and wrong theories. 

S. W. N.—The idea of relying on the power 
that raised Christ from the dead, instead of on our 
own strength and will, is very edifying to me. 

G. C.—I am glad that Home-Talk is going out in 





the new book. It will be Mr. Noyes’s reply to the 
churches that would disturb the Community. 

G. N. M—That talk will come in the middle 
of the book. We wanted to make it a culminating 
point. The beauty of it is its simplicity and clear 
illustrations. 

F. H. N.—The doctrine of that talk is exactly 
what Paul meant when he said, “I have laid the 
foundations and another buildeth thereon.” He was 
the man that built that foundation of salvation 
from sin, and that is what he called his gospel. 
That is the corner stone. You are putting a great 
rock in the middle of that book, if this talk on 
salvation stands in that place. 


COR RESPONDENCE. 





, NV. Y. March, 1875. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—In your article on “ Young 
Communities” there was one statement in regard 
to the Porters and Harringtons which ought to en- 
list the deepest sympathies of all believers, and that 
was that they were in earnest. As I understand it, 
their earnestness was individually and unitedly to 
let the spirit of Christ take possession and cast 
out sin and selfishness. I would like to say to all 
outsiders, Do not let a spirit of criticism take pos- 
session of us toward them, and say if they had 
done this thing, that thing or the other, it would 
have been better; but let us all unitedly pray for 
them. Let us turn the depths of our hearts to- 
ward our Lord and Master, that they may be suc- 
cessful; that no mistakes, no blunders, no evil 
spirits may be able to separate them in this great 
effort to obtain perfect salvation. If we believe 
that Christian Communism is preferable to the 
present state of society, if we believe that in God’s 
own good time it will in some form take the place 
ot this present state, then we also believe that 
there must be beginnings. If we do not feel pre- 
paired, or if we feel that our work lies in other 
directions, we can at least pray earnestly for those 
who do feel that they are called upon by the spirit 
of Christ to battle against sin in this way. We 
know that “ the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much.” OUTSIDER. 





, Philadelphia, Pa. 

To THE EDITOR ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—A few 
individuals in this city have begun a Community, 
for the purpose of living out, so far as practicable, 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. Deeming it 
probable the “CIRCULAR” might contain matter 
both interesting and pertinent to our undertaking, 
we address you with the request that you send us 
it—we ask it gratis, because we are in the midst of 
a business depression which takes all our means to 
pay for the mere necessities of life. 

If you have any general advice gained by your 
experience in Communism which may be embraced 
in a sentence, we will be glad of it. Yours with 
respect, a A 

{Our general advice, embraced ina single sen- 
tence is, Hasten slowly. Study your moves before 
you make them rather than after. Read the arti- 
cle on “ Young Communities,” in No. 9, which we 
send.—ED. | 





, Kansas, March 1, 1875. 
DEAR FRIEND :—I thank you for the sympathy 
you have extended me, both in thought and deed, 
through this long, dreary and discouraging winter. 
To-day, the 1st of March is heralded in with a 
cold, sleety rain and snow, together with a high 
north wind. It is these fierce, high winds so pe- 
culiar to this State which makes the winters so un- 
pleasant. We havesomne snow but none to com- 
pare with what you have in the East; many fine, 
sunshiny days, and the climate is incomparable in 
my estimation. No sloughs; no standing water to 
throw out miasma, and if there was, our high winds 
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would soon carry it off. I confess it does seem as 
though it blows “fifty ways for Sunday,” two-thirds 
of the time. One peculiar or amusing thing con- 
nected with our Kansas winds is this. Very often 
when there scarcely seems to be a breath of air 
stirring, suddenly there will come a gust scattering 
every thing lying loose in its way, not lasting more 
than two or three seconds ata time. This may oc- 
cur three or four times in a day; aside from that 
the day will prove delightful. People here call 
such gales as these, ‘‘ Kansas’s gentle zephyrs.” 

Farmers are looking “blue,” and tor good cause. 
Those having teams find them in no condition to 
work now that :he season draws near for their use. 
Very many have borrowed money from friends in 
the East. A great many have lost teams by starva- 
tion. 

The Legislature at this late hour is making so. ne 
efforts to furnish grain for seed, but it is supposed 
it will be too late to do the good it should «lo, 
and so many hesitate to accept the conditions un- 
der which it will be issued. Government has also 
taken the matter up, but as yet we have not re- 
ceived any thing. I think very likely this “ K in- 
sas distress”’ has become a tiresome, worn-out sub- 
ject; but I fear Eastern people do not realize he 
significance of the term in all its fearful horror. 
The facts of it are kept back, lest it hurt immigra- 
tion. 

We hardly know what we may do another sea- 
son about staying here. If we leave we shall lose 
our homestead, as pretty a piece of lind as one 
need desire—but if we can’t stay, what then? 


Lest I may weary your patience, I had better 
close this hasty letter—written with my foot on :he 
cradle, singing a lulla-by. With much love and 
good wishes for all the dear friends, [| remain 

Yours truly, D. M. A. 


PLOWING [IN GREEN CROPS. 

: Il. 

APE is a plant but little known in this 

country. It belongs to the genus Brassica 
and the tops look very much like Swedish turnips, 
but the roots are fibrous without any of the fleshy 
character of the turnip. It has a seed like she 
cabbage only somewhat larger. In the Eastern 
countries it is raised for the oil that is pressed 
from the seeds. Sowed in August and Septem)er 
it makes an excellent crop for plowing under. No 
ordinary frost hurts it, and it seems to like the cool 
weather. It comes in appropriately after early 
potatoes and ‘peas. Another way to use it is to 
sow it on corn or bean land at the time of the last 
cultivating and hoeing. If the land is not too poor 
it will make a heavy growth of green tops that can 
be plowed in before winter. 

Englishmen that I have talked with about it, say 
that in their country, where they do not have as 
much snow as we do in central New York, it is 
customary to allow sheep to feed on the rape-fields 
all winter. 

Another plant that I think must be valuable for 
plowing in is what is called vetch, or tares. It isa 
leguminous plant the same as clover, and I have 
been informed that there are both winter and 
spring varieties, just like winter and spring wheat. 
The winter variety might answer the same purpose 
as winter rye for aught that I know. Jf their 
roots are any thing like peas, to which the plant 
seems closely allied, they must extend deeply into 
the soil which is a great advantage in green crops. 
Where the roots of one kind of plant have pene- 
trated and perished, those of another are very likely 
to follow. This I think is one of the advantages 
that belong to clover and all other deep rooting 
crops that are used for manure. 1| should like to 
see a trial made of the winter vetch as a green crop. 

a. j. 6 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 

Dr, H. Vogel, of Berlin, ina letter to the Phéla- 
delphix Photographer says, “‘ Lately one of my scholars, 
Dr. Hilderbrandt, returned from the Tomali country in 
Africa. He is the only European that has been spared 
by those wild people, and he has succeeded in making a 
series of photographs of individuals which is in a 
high degree interesting to anthropology. In those re- 
gions, according to Hilderbrandt, the photographing of a 
person is no easy job. Filled with superstition, the 
wild chaps would kill the photographer if they saw the 
pictures. Hilderbrandt had to obviate superstition with 
superstition, according to homeopathic principles. He 
introduced himself as a great doctor, and had quite a 
quantity of emetics and medicines with him. There 
was no lack of patients in those regions, and frequently 
the chief of a tribe presented himself to be treated. 
Hilderbrandt explained that he must furnish six of his 
tribe which he would examine through his box to de- 
termine the medicine it would require. These six 
fellows were then photographed. ‘To make the hocus- 
pocus more impressive, Hilderbrandt sang some power- 
ful incantation song, like “* Die Wacht am Rhein!” 
The fumes of the ether in the dark-tent helped to con- 
vey the idea he was preparing the dose. Of course 
the plates dare not be shown to the natives, for each 
would believe he was furnishing a register of pictures 
of those which the devil would take. Finally, the 
hocus-pocus was ended by giving the chief a powerful 
emetic, whose feartul effects produced by their nature 
a conviction that it must help. Hilderbrandt made one 
hundred and eighty plates in this manner. 


A writer in the New York Zzmes speaking of 
“chills and fever”’ says : 


A precise history of the growth and prevalence of 
this annoying complaint in New York and its neighbor- 
hood would be extremely interesting aud valuable. There 
seems to be no doubt that in places where, some years 
ago, chills and fever were unknown, the disease is now 
of annual recurrence. Such a history might throw some 
light upon the local influences which have operated to 
cause this. But, meanwhile, the house-hunter has little 
regard for theories or historical facts. He wants some- 
thing more practical—something which will guide him 
to the place where ague is unknown, That there are 
such places within thirty or five and thirty, miles of New 
York is tolerably certain, although they are not, per- 
haps very numerous. But it is not easy to lay down 
exact indications by which they may be distinguished. 
It is a mistake to suppose that elevated situations are 
necessarily tree from the malady. A family which had 
never previously been aftlicted with ague, moved last 
year to one of the highest and most open localities with- 
in a dozen miles of the city; yet three or four of its 
members were attacked with ague, and suffered from it 
violently throughout the summer. On the other hand, 
proximity to woodland is not always to be regarded with 
suspicion. In Italy it has been shown repeatedly that 
after trees have been cut down and the land cleared, 
ague has made its appearance in places where it was 
never known before. In these cases it is probabie that 
the trees formed a shelter or screen impeding the 
passage of malaria. It is sometimes alleged that the 
presence of coniferous trees is a protection, But in the 
neighborhood of Arcachon, on the coast of France, 
where the air of the dense pine woods is found advanta- 
geous to persons affected with some lung diseases, ague 
is not absent; and near New York there are spots 
covered with firs and pines which are certainly un- 
healthy. We have often noticed that places which are 
especially recommended by interested persons as being 
free from chills and fever, are thuse where ague and 
mosquitoes most abound. One locality in particular 
occurs to us, where the mosquitoes are more numerous 
and quite as vicious as travelers have found them in the 
West Indies, and where ague is an endemic so general 
that the settled residents treat it as a matter of course ; 
and yet the place is constantly described by agents and 
property-owners as particularly free from both. 

‘Except to a very careful observer whu understands 
the conditions that are necessary to the production of 
intermittent fever, it must, we fear, be admitted that 
experience is the best instructor. Yet those conditions 
are not difficult to understand. We can hardly hope to 
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get rid of chills and fever until a perfect system of 
drainage, both superficial and underground, has become 
more general. It is not clearing the land of vegetation 
that is wanted, but drainage. There are many districts 
in Europe where a century back ague was universal, and 
where now it is unknown. This has been brought 
about by no other agency than attention to the disposal 
of surface and subsurface water. And to come nearer 
home, there is a village a few miles from New York 
which, from being notorious for chills and fever a few 
years ago, has been rendered comparatively healthy by 
the completion of a partial system of drainage, and the 
place is not at all notorious for cleanliness even now, 

“So long as property-owners in the towns do not set 
sufficient importance upon this essential to7public health, 
and so long as farmers will not perceive that their in- 
terests would be served by a liberal use of undergiound 
drains, ayue will not depart from us. A dry parched-up 
surface is no proof that there is no malaria. If there be 
also mvisture in the subsvil, it is one of the most 
favorable conditions of disease.” 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS? 


It has been shown that the faculty of speech 
depends either wholly or mainly on the left side 
of the brain. A lesion in a particular region of 
this side produces the loss of the faculty of ex- 
pressing ideas by spoken words. Out of more 
than a hundred cases of this peculiar disease— 
aphasia—only one 1s known (and that case is 
doubtiul) in which the right side of the brain was 
diseased. This seems to show that the two sides 
of the brain are distinct one from the other. At 
first sight, however, the idea might suggest itself 
that this evidence tended to prove that the two 
portions of the brain discharge supplementary 
functions. If the left side thus perform duties with 
which the right side has nothing to do, presum- 
ably the right side may perform duties from which 
the left side is free. This, indeed, would appear 
te be the case; but Brown-Sequard’s position is 
that this is not a necessary distinction; but the 
result of habit, unconsciously exercised of course, 
since (as yet, at any rate), we do not possess the 
power of deciding that we will use this or that 
side of the brain. He maintains that the left 
brain is used im speech, as the right hand is used 
in writing, that a disease in the particular part of 
the left brain on which speech depends, causes 
aphasia, precisely as a disease of the right hand 
destroys the power of writing (until the left hand 
has been trained to the work), and that by training 
both brains we should render this particular form 
of cerebral disease less likely to cause loss of 
speech, much in the same way that by training 
both hands to write. we should diminish the chance 
of any such cause as disease or accident depriving 
us of the power of writing. 

Brown-Sequard further maintains that where the 
power of articulation is lost, it is not the mere 
power of moving the muscles of the tongue, larynx, 
or chest which is lost,- but ihe memory of the 
mode of directing the movements of those muscles. 
In many cases, he says, “a patient could move the 
tongue in any direction, could move the larynx, 
and utter sounds very well; but could not articu- 
late, the mental part of the mechanical act being 
lost, not the mechanical action itself.” 

* * * * * . * 

* * * * . * 

The next point considered by Brown-Sequard is 
that of gesture. The left side of the brain chiefly 
controls the gestures, and this tor the simple 
reason that the lett side of the braif guides chiefly 
the movements of the right side of the body, and 
it is chiefly with the right arm that gestures are 
made. But it also appears likely, from certain 
pathological facts, that even the motion of the left 
arm, so tar as gestures are concerned, depends on 
the action of the left side of the brain; for it is 
found that patients who have the left side of the 
brain diseased Commonly lose the faculty of mak- 
ing appropriate gestures with either the right or 
the left arm. It has, however, happened in a few 
cases that disease of the right side of the brain 
has led to a loss of the power of making gestures. 
It need hardly be remarked that this exception no 
more opposes itself to the general theory of the 
duality of the brain than does the fact that a 
certain proportion of persons are left-handed, or 
one may say left-sided. 

There is a difficulty in determining how far 
writing depends on the left side of the brain, 
because disease of that side is not uncommonly 
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accompanied by paralysis of the right arm and 
hand, and in such cases we can not determine 
whether the power of writing is lost on account 
of areal loss of memory of the relation between 
written symbols and the ideas they express, or 
simply through the effects of paralysis. However, 
it very seldom happens that paralysed patients 
have lost altogether the use of the fingers, and are 
unable to make the least sign. In fact, it is found 
that in many cases they can imitate writing placed 
before them (oftener if the handwriting resembles 
their own), while they are unable from memory to 
write any thing, or at all events to express ideas by 
writing. The disease is called agraphia. In 
many patients suffering from this disease the right 
arm is perfectly free from any sign of paralysis, 
but a portion ot the left side of the brain has been 
diseased. It would appear, therefore, that written 
language like spoken language depends on the 
left side of the brain. 

It is also known that the power of reasoning 
depends on the left side of the brain more than on 
the right. In cases of insanity the left side of the 
brain has more frequently been found to be dis- 
eased than the right side. 

We see, then, that to the left brain we must 
assign the chief control over speech, writing, and 
gesture—the methods, that is, of expressing ideas. 
This side also seems principally concerned in the 
process of reasoning; and besides these special 
functions, we must assign to the left side of the 
brain the principal control over the motions and 
organs of the right side of the body. 

The right side of the brain in turn possesses its 
special functions. It serves chiefly to the emotion- 
al manifestations, including those called hysterical, 
and also to the needs ot the body as respects 
nutrition. It also, of course, possesses a function 
corresponding to the control of the left side of the 
brain over the bodily organs, the right side having 
principal control over the movements and organs of 





It is announced from Berlin that a new planet has been 
discovered, making 145 in all now known. 

The recent election in New Hampshire passed off 
quietly, the Republicans carrying the State by a small 
majority. 

Mrs. Ann C. F.. Smith, widow of the late Gerrit 
Smith, died at Peterboro, N. Y. Saturday, March 6th, 
aged seventy-one years. 

Asia Minor is severely aftlicted by a famine. No less 
than twenty thousand persons have died of starvation 
within a few months, 

The budget Committee of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
has thrown out the item appropriating $75,000 for ex- 
penses at the Centennial Exposition. 

Of six thousand miles of railroad in Illinois two 
thousand have passed into the hands of the receiv- 
ers during the last six months, because of their inabili- 
ty to pay their way. 

Congress passed the Civil Rights bill and the Presi- 
dent has signed it. The bill does not enforce mixed 
schools, but secures to negroes equal rights in public 
conveyances, inns, theaters, and other places of 
amusement. 

The Emperor of Russia has given permission to the 
“London Society for Promoting the spread oi Chris- 
tianity among the Jews” to re-open its work in the em- 
pire. Since the outbreak of the Crimean War, this 
society has been excluded from Russia. 

The heaviest suow storm of the season passed over 
the country early in March, extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to Maine, and as far south as Memphis, Tenn., 
and North Carolina. Heavy freshets are reported from 
many places, and much damage is apprehended. 

The House of Representatives passed the Senate 
bill for the admission of Colorado, as a state of the 
Union. Colorado has a population of about 150,000 
and contains 104,500 square miles. The Senate bill for 
the admission of New Mexico was defeated in the 
House. 

The inhabitants of Port Jervis, N. Y., live in constant 
fear vf an inundation which it is feared will occur if 
warm weather continues, The ice in the river is blocked 
at the town, the river being frozen for several miles 
‘elow. People are leaving the low land and seeking 
higher ground for safety. 





Three engines belonging to the Midland Railroad Co. 
were recently levied upon by a Utica tax collector for 
the payment of taxes and sold at auction. The sum 
realized for the three was less than one thousand dollars. 
Judge Blatchford declares the sale illegal, and issues in- 
junctions restraining tax collectors from selling property 
of the road already levied on, and from making any 
more levies. 


A patent railroad ticket has been invented which it is 
claimed will prevent cheating by railroad conductors 
and agents. It can not be used twice, and is the ordi- 
nary coupon form, the contract portion showing the 
point of departure. The portion retained by the pas- 
senger is an auditor’s check which shows destination 
from point of departure only. Either coupon detached 
when presented is worthless. 


THE NEW BOOK. 


OME-TALKS; sy Jonn Hum- 
PHREY Noyes. Edited by Alfred 
Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
Vol. 1, 12mo, 356 pages. 
$1.50. 
This work is now in the hands of the bind- 


ers, and will be ready for delivery in a few 
days. ‘The following is a list of the 


CONTENTS: 


Two Certainties; Our Party; Where is God? 
Woman’s Power; Healthy Appetite; The Great 
Hope; Limits of the Knowable; Realism of Christian- 
ity; A Whole Man; The Supreme Lesson; God's 
Contentment; The Higher Hygiene; Full Growth; 
The Bible a Live Book; The Work that Pays; Wear 
Out the Devil; God on Both Sides; Provoking to 
Love; Soldiers of the Devil; Reverence and Love; 
The Great Want; Deep Soundings; Hygiene for the 
Head; The Art of Glancing; God’s Bargain; The 
Geologic Devil; The Internal Teacher; Sleep with a 
Will; Divinity of the Will; Not Our Own; Positive 
Virtue; God’s Reserve; Go Home; Imperfections of 
the Bible; Which Way is Rest ; Unity Coming ; Im- 
provement of Character; The Anchor Rule; The Cen- 
ter of Science ; Whois your Sweetheart ? Hid Treasures ; 
Science ws. Sense; Pathology of the Heart; Paul’s 
Victories ; The Humility of God ; Economy and Taste ; 
Faithfulness ; Spiritual Digestion; Out and Back; 
God in All Things ; How We Receive God ; Quenching 
Spirits ; Seeing is Believing ; Compound Action; The 
Philosopher’s Stone; The Law of Fellowship; The 
Way to Health; The Bible of the Future; Dietetics 
of the Soul; Paul’s Feat; Salvation from Sin; How 
and Where to Pray ; Waiting and Watching; Forgive- 
ness; Three Kinds of Labor; What Has Been Will 
Be; The Death of Unbelief; Old Age Played Out ; 
Grace Better than Suffering; Moral Force; Help 
Yourself; First Love and Tried Love; Generosity 
before Justice ; Family Communism; The Rival of 
Faith ; What Spiritualism is Doing ; Confession ; The 
Law of Miracles; The Work of God in Us; The River 
of Life; Walking in the Spirit; The Home-Spoilers ; 
Heaven Coming; The Battle of Life; Selection by 
Signals; The Superior Affection ; Self-Surgery ; Re- 
pentance ; Self-Limitation ; The Best Novel ; Liberty ; 
Our Contribution ; The Day-Star. 





Price 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


“O Lord! Thou knowest,” prayed a Connecticut 
deacon in church meeting, “that 1 am afflicted with 
a most impious and depraved son. Thou knowest 
that he will swear, and lie, and steal, and do all sin- 
ful things. Thou knowest that on last Sabbath 
day he was seen walking down the principal street 
in the village with his hands in his pockets, whist- 
ling the following ungodly tune”—and here the 
congregation were astonished to hear ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle” flow unmelodiously from the deacon’s 
pursed up lips.—Ga/axy. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CrrcULAR by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the E-nd of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida ( ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and_his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’”’ “* Scientific 
Propagation,*’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CrrcuLarR. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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